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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forses Street, PirtspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNcHEON 11:00 a.M. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar: 2:00 To 7:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 2:00 To 5:30 P.M., SUNDAYS 

Dinner 6:00 To 7:30 p.M., TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.m. To 9:00 p.m. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTINGS 


Ten completed paintings by ten artists are on ex- 
hibit in galleries E and F this month until April 2, 
together with preliminary sketches, notes, drawings, 
water colors, and outlines which show the approach 
to the finished paintings. 

The artists are Byron Browne, Ernest Fiene, Joseph 
Floch, Marion Greenwood, Julian Levi, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, Gregorio Prestopino, Frederic Taubes, 
Abraham Rattner, and Andrew Wyeth. 


FROM THE FRICK COLLECTION 


Fourteen paintings from the collection of Helen C. 
Frick will be on display at the Institute from March 
15 through April 30. The artists are George Wesley 
Bellows, George Fuller, Jacob Maris, Jacob van 
Ruisdael, Arthur Devis, Thomas Gainsborough, 
William Hogarth, Thomas Lawrence, Joshua 
Reynolds (2), Francesco de Guardi (3), and Francisco 
José de Goya y Lucientes. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


Academy of Science and Art’s photographic section 
ee its thirty-seventh annual international ex- 
hibit in the Institute galleries from March 18 through 
April 16, with preview the evening of the 17th. More 
than two hundred prints, selected from a large num- 
ber of entries from many foreign countries and the 
United States will be shown. 

Color slides from the Salon will be shown in the 
Lecture Hall two Sunday afternoons, March 19 and 
26, at two o'clock. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


The fortieth annual exhibit of the Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh continues at the Institute through 
March 9. The galleries are open from 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. 


SARASATE 


James McNeill Whistler's portrait of the 
Spanish violinist who won world renown dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century 
is one among a few great oils—Portrait of the 
Painter's Mother being another—produced dur- 
ing a triumphal artistic career. Whistler's 
fame perhaps depends above all on his etchings, 
| but he tried his hand successfully at many 
other media, including pastel, water color, 
and lithography. 

Born in Lowell, Massachusetts, Whistler 
studied in Paris and won his first fame in 
Europe. A supremely controversial person- 
ality, his eccentricity of pose and dress and 
artistic arrogance made him in his day one 
of the most talked about men in London. 

One critic summarizes his work as showing 
‘infinite technical resource at the service of 
the most alert and comprehensive observa- 
tion.” 

Sarasate, which hangs in the permanent col- 
lection of Carnegie Institute, is discussed by 
John O'Connor, Jr., on page 275. 
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weekdays for this exhibit, except on Saturdays, when 
the hours are 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Joseph Fitz- 
patrick, as a of the Associated Artists, re- 
views the exhibit on page 266. 


THE COMMUNITY LOOKS AT ART 


The last of three forums arranged by Walter Read 
Hovey, director of fine arts at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and based on the current Associated Artists 
exhibit, will be held at 8:15 p.m., Thursday, March 2, 
in Fine Arts Gallery L at the Institute. ‘‘Crafts’’ is 
the subject, and participants will be Virgil Cantini, 
Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, Rev. Frank L. Hutchison, 
Jeanette Jena, and C. Fred Sauereisen. 


DRAWINGS BY OLAV MOSEBEKK 


Dates for the first showing in this country of the work 
of this Norwegian artist will be announced later. The 
drawings come to the Institute through courtesy of 
the Norwegian Embassy. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


An exhibit of first and early editions of children’s 
books may be seen in the Boys and Girls Room of the 
Library this month. These are lent by Mrs. C. C. 
Arensberg, Mrs. Bryce Bernhart, Mrs. John J. Heard, 
Mrs. James M. Magee, William R. Oliver, Mrs. O. M. 
on Verner Scaife, and Mrs. John B. Sellers, 
and organized by Mr. Oliver. 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL TABLES 


Nine miniature tables, arranged as for the celebration 
of Jewish festivals, such as the Passover, Hanuka, 
Purim, and the Sabbath, are on display this month in 
the Public Affairs Room of the Library. These are the 
work of Mrs. Benjamin Lencher, who lends them to 
the Library. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


in addition to the permanent displays 
Ceramic NaTIONAL ExuHIBITION 
through March 3 
Earty PitrspurGH Gass 
Masks oF THE WoRLD 
CRrYsTALs AND JADES 
Heinz anp DuPuy Co.Liecrions 


TUESDAY NIGHT SERIES 
8:15 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 8:10 p.m. 
Hall opened to nonmembers from 8:10 to 8:15 p.m. 

March 7—Japan JouRNEY 
Karl Robinson's newest color-film lecture covers 
Japan under the U. S. Army of Occupation. 
March 14—ITaty 
A new color film and lecture by Clifford J. Kamen. 
March 21—Carnzcie Tecu Stupent SYMPHONY 
March 28—FiaME IN THE JUNGLE 
Lecturer-explorer Peter Koch takes us into the largely 
unknown equatorial jungles of Dutch Guiana. 


FILMS OF YESTERYEAR 
Sundays, 8:00 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 7:55 p.m. 
Hall opened to nonmembers from 7:55 to 8:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell, organist and director of music 
at the Institute, presents a recital on the great organ 
in Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 
5:00 o'clock, under the sponsorship of the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation. 


AMERICAN ARTIST SERIES 


A survey of contemporary trends in the arts 
presented by eight outstanding personages. 
Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members. 
Thursday, March 2, Lecture Hall, 8:15 P.M. 
Lilly Daché, fashion designer 
Wednesday, March 8, Lecture Hall, 8:15 P.M. 
Janet de Coux, sculptor 
Monday, March 13, Music Hall, 8:15 P.M. 
Sigmund Spaeth, tune detective 
Thursday, March 30, Lecture Hall, 8:15 P.M. 
Peggy Thorndike, fashion editor 


THE MUSIC EXPERT SPEAKS 


Music Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members 
Monday, March 13 
Sigmund Spaeth—Music ror Fun 
Saturday, March 25 
Virgil Thomson 
Tue Critic Looxs at AMERICAN Music 


THE FASHION EXPERT SPEAKS 


Thursdays at 8:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members 
March 2 
Lilly Daché—Tatxinc TurouGca My Hart 
Daché hats and dresses modeled 
March 9 
Adelia Bird Ellis, of Forstmann Corporation 
Fasrics—FouNDATION FasHION 
March 16 
Michelle Murphy, of Brooklyn Museum 
Wuys AND WHEREFORES OF FasHION CHANGES 
March 23 
Dorothy L. Wallis, Women's Wear Daily 
FasHion Business As I See It 
March 30 
Peggy Thorndike, Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Male fashion jury 


THE INTERIOR DESIGNER SPEAKS 


Wednesdays at 8:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members 
March 1 
Gladys Rockmore Davis 
Mopern PaInTING AND DEcoRATION 
March 8 
Janet de Coux—Mopern Scu.prurE 
March 15 
James Amster—Gracious LivinG 
March 22 
Albert Jackson—Siix Screen PRINTING 
March 29 
Joseph Platt 
DesiGN FROM A Romanrticist’s Point oF View 


What are 


“Camel Hair 





Ml 


Brushes 


made of .... 


They’re mot made of camel’s hair. Most camel hair brushes 
are actually made from the tail of the Siberian squirrel. The 
hair from the small, rugged Japanese pony also mas- 
querades in some paint brushes as ‘“‘camel hair.” 

These are but two of the many, many different types of 
animal hair used in making various kinds of modern paint 
brushes. The bristle obtained from semi-wild Chinese 
hogs is the most widely known, of course. 

Most of the hair from any of these “paint brush” animals 
is covered with a scaly substance which carries paint by 
capillary action . . . the end of each hair is split into flags 
which hold paint much like a pen holds ink. The nature of 
the scale and split-ends determines the ability of the hair or 
bristle to carry and hold paint. 

Because types of hair or bristle vary in quality, years of 
research and experience are needed to select the best bristle 
or hair for paint brushes. And Pittsburgh Plate’s bristle 
craftsmen have that expert skill and technical knowledge 
that make Pittsburgh’s Gold Stripe brushes the finest that 
can be made. 

In addition to brushes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass offers a 


complete line of quality products for the glass and paint 
industry. 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


odie Oi fag yee | he a Ce ae SS tae bag: GLASS COMPANY 








A STUDY IN 





Frederic Taubes, who helped organize the 
present exhibit, Development of Paintings, at 
the Institute through April 2, was asked to 
give an interpretation for CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE readers. Ten completed paintings, 
together with preliminary sketches and notes 
for each, are in the exhibition. The other artists 
represented are Byron Browne, Ernest Fiene, 
Joseph Floch, Marion Greenwood, Julian Levi, 
B.J.0. Nordfeldt, Gregorio Prestopino, Abraham 
Rattner, and Andrew Wyeth. 


ORTUNATELY for me, in receiving this 
F writing assignment I was asked for an 
analysis of the technique of St. John on 
Patmos rather than its metaphysics, for a 
discussion of the ideas underlying my pic- 
ture would lead into deep waters and per- 
haps amidst treacherous shoals. However, 
the subject of St. John does naturally bring 
up the topic of longevity, and I can there- 
fore plant my feet on solid ground, for the 
technology of a painting determines 
whether a work will be long- or short- 
lived, and here I find myself on territory 
familiar to me in all aspects and rami- 
fications. 

I have, on many previous occasions, 
claimed that my paintings—not all of 
them, to be strictly honest—can be guaran- 


LONGEVITY 


By Freperic TAUBES 


teed to last five hundred years. In the case 
of the St. John on Patmos such a claim must 
be regarded as ultraconservative, for to 
promise it a life span of well over a period 
of a thousand years, under appropriate 
climatic conditions, will permit me to pass 
the first lap of Eternity in the comforting 
knowledge that I have not been a liar. 

To begin at the beginning, that is, after 
the imagination has done its work, the 
physical genesis is the same with every 
work of art, whether it be a Jones, a 
Taubes, or a Michelangelo. The idea for 
even a monumental work may begin with 
a simple doodle (such as Illustration 1), or 
it may, according to the artist's mode, bea 
meticulously rendered graph or cartoon. 

Whether it be an amorphous, or perhaps 
a concrete doodle, or a cooly calculated 
arrangement, some sort of drawing usually 
starts a picture on its way. Sometimes an 
idea comes into being as deus ex machina, 
fully articulated, sometimes it undergoes 
tortuous, meandering metamorphosis; its 
successful realisation, however, does not 
depend on the nature of its vicissitudes 
while in progress. 

In the case of the St. John on Patmos, the 
procedure was relatively simple and the 
work progressed smoothly. From small 
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chunks of sandstone I made numerous 
studies, two of which are reproduced in 
Illustration 2. I keep a large collection of 
rock specimens gathered from all four 
corners of the earth, which serve me as 
models for my mountains. The texture of 
the sandstone at once suggested to me a 
certain technical treatment, and the form 
lent itself to wonderful variations. These 
variations of the forms are exemplified in 
Illustrations 3 and 4, and in the latter the 
composition already appears fairly defined. 

The next step was to place a thin tracing 
paper on top of the canvas and to redesign 
the composition—this time in charcoal— 
according to the chosen size of the picture. 
The charcoal drawing was then transferred 
to the canvas in rough outlines by means of 
a tracing paper. The tracing paper was 
prepared by rubbing into its surface a red 
iron oxide pigment. 

And now to the canvas proper. Like all 
my canvases, this canvas was self-prepared. 
The best Belgian linen was used; twice 
sized with gelatine, it carries two coats of 
white lead oil paint thinned with copal 
varnish of my own formulation. This 
renders the priming leaner, makes it a 
trifle absorbent, and safeguards its white- 
ness. I allow a canvas to dry for at least 
three weeks, preferably longer, before com- 
mencing with the underpainting. On the ex- 
ample (Illustration 5) I have demonstrated 
the original appearance of the first under- 
painting. Its chief characteristic is light- 
ness and lack of definite contours of the 
subject represented. The superimposed 





ST. JOHN ON PATMOS 


lines, executed in a thin turpentine color, 
attempt merely to re-establish the original 
design which, because of the faint con- 
tours, is hardly recognizable. 

The technique used in the painting was 
described for the first time, I believe, by 
Van Mander in his Schilderboeck. Van Man- 
der, to be sure, did not commit himself 
precisely as to the technique of Jan Van 
Eyck, who must be considered as the 
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originator of the school, nor could I do painting was spread smoothly with a 
it with any degree of authority. But I can palette knife on top of the first under- 
safely say that the technique of my paint- painting; in color it did not differ much 
ing closely approximates that of a Joachim om the former except that its key was 
Patinier or a Quentyn Massys. The prin- somewhat higher. 
ciple of their procedure is to have a firm The medium used for diluting the paints 
layer of luminous white color priming or was copal resin in stand oil of my own 
underpainting to safeguard the coloristic formulation which, according to thorough 
appearance of their paintings and to scientific investigation, is superior to the 
obviate yellowing. Hence, white lead was_ conventional damar formulas by far. For 
the chief color used in the underpainting glazing, the same medium but of a higher 
and the addition of some coloring matter degree of polymerization, known as Copal 
such as ochre (rocks), Venetian red (sky), Painting Medium Heavy, was used. Con- 
and the gray or greenish passages, was trary to the opinions of some unswerving 
negligible. advocates of damar solutions, it would 
As I have said, the blending of contours have been ill-advised to employ for glaz- 
in the underpainting is of the utmost im- ing a medium of high soft resin concen- 
portance, for this permits the appearance tration. But to discuss this problem with 
of the final contours to display such any degree of thoroughness would take 
niceties as those seen on the fancy pas- many pages; therefore, for those interested 
sages on the lower left side of the rock. in the subject, | shall write a series of 
I had decided from the first that the up- articles in the American Artist magazine, 
right rock formation was to be finished beginning with the September 1950 issue. 
in glazes, so a second underpainting of this From the description of the underpaint- 
part was imperative, for glazes, especially ing it is apparent that the picture lacks 
when used on large areas as seen in this successive corrective layers of overpaint, 
picture, can best be applied ona substantial hence in time it will become more lumin- 
solid stratum of paint. This second under- (Turn to page 274) 





@ Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 87 Years’ Experience 


Fortunately, when she became seriously ill, her Living Trust 
enabled us to arrange for the best medical and nursing care, 
manage her household and take care of her other personal 
affairs. When she recovered, she again took over the direction 
of her affairs and we continued our usual functions as Trustee. 


SHE NEVER THOUGHT SHE’D BE TOO SICK TO SIGN A CHECK 


The Living Trust is becoming increasingly popular with 
people who wish to have the benefit of expert financial advice, 
to be relieved of burdensome details, and yet to retain control 
of their affairs. A Living Trust can be revoked at any time. 
oe We'll be glad to explain in complete detail. Just visit us, 
ate’ or telephone GR 1-9600, extension 669. 
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THE NOBLE PHARAOH 





HE differentiating characteristic of the 
‘Raneue people is its optimism. Of 
course, optimism is found scattered like 
broken light in all countries of the world; 
but it comes nearer being steady sunlight 
here in America than anywhere else. This 
deep-rooted confidence is, in all likelihood, 
the product of our unique American his- 
tory. We were built up as a nation from 
broken fragments of European communi- 
ties. The people who came here had the 
same depressed mood and the same hope- 
less world outlook as poor people still 
have in the great cities and in the used-up 
countrysides of the European lands. Yet, 
when they crossed the ocean, a tremendous 
change occurred in their mood, as if the 
clouds of hesitation, doubt, and fear swept 
away, and they landed in the new world 
with new hope and new confidence. That 
in itself is an evidence of the remarkable 
resiliency of the human spirit. If worn-out 
European races could have created the new 
and confident American people, that indi- 
cates that there is always a potential hope- 
fulness in the human heart, waiting its 
opportunity to become actual. 

The confidence of America, which is one 
of the great psychic treasures of the modern 
world, expresses itself in many ways. In 
the first place, we have a confidence in the 
material realm. We believe that the 
standard of the comfort—the housing and 
the food, transportation, and so on—the 
material comfort of the average man will 
be steadily improved. That confidence has 
been justified. Our rising standard of living 
is the strongest confutation of Marxian 
doctrine of increasing misery that ever 
could have been made. 

Besides our confidence in a rising stand- 
ard of comfort, we have a confidence in 
human comradeship, a confidence that we 
possess even when we do not express it 
verbally. The very fact that all the peoples 
who were bitter enemies overseas learn 


Mixa Watrari's ‘“THE EcypTian”’ 
DiscussED By SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


here, increasingly, to work together as 
fellow Americans, is an evidence of our 
dedication to the proposition that human 
brotherhood is at least as deep-rooted an 
impulse as mutual suspicion. We have 
demonstrated this faith, for it is clear that 
every old-world hate brought westward 
across the ocean in the weary minds of 
immigrants loses much of its bitterness in 
the American air. 

Beyond our faith in material comfort 
and human comradeship, we have what 
might be called a philosophic, a sort of 
cosmic confidence. That is a little hard to 
put into words. It amounts to the con- 
viction that truth is not an illusion, that 
truth and all the other great ethical de- 
cencies will always rise again whenever 
they are dragged to earth and will ulti- 
mately triumph. 

This confidence, expressing itself in 
comfort, in comradeship, and in the tri- 
umph of truth, is basically American 
though not necessarily exclusively Ameri- 
can. Yet even in this confident land it must 
be admitted that it was more characteristic 
of America of the days of William Cullen 
Bryant than of today. It is, alas, difficult 
to visualize a contemporary American poet 
writing in Bryant's confidence that “‘truth 
crushed to earth will rise again.’’ That 
does not mean that our American sense of 
assurance is gone, but that the barometer 
of our optimism has dropped a little. We 
are not quite so confident as our predeces- 
sors were a generation ago. Our belief that 
there can be an ever rising standard of 
physical comfort has received a rude shock 
when we contemplate Europe, a mass of 


Carneciz MaGazine has been privileged to carry 
condensations of three of the book reviews given by 
Dr. Freehof this winter to large audiences at the 
Rodef Shalom Temple. This annual series has be- 
come an important element in the cultural life of our 
city. 
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smoking ruins, the people half-fed, un- 
sheltered, in the midst of winter. Winter 
and winter after the Second World War, 
and Europe not yet well fed and well 
housed! The world is truly less comfort- 
able than it was twenty years ago. As for 
brotherhood, we have seen the old Euro- 
pean world texture torn apart and the 
races and the nations further from each 
other and more bitter toward each other 
than in the last three or four generations. 
Neither material comfort nor comrade- 
ship has increased in the recent world. 

The bitterest blow to our confidence is 
precisely in the realm of the triumph of 
truth. We are the generation which has 
lived to see truth dragged more brutally to 
the ground than any of our predecessors 
has. Remember our first horror at the 
statement of Adolf Hitler that any lie will 
be believed if only it is asserted loudly 
enough and repeated often enough, that 
the bigger the lie, the more easy it is to 
convince people of it. We saw how this 
cynical contempt for the truth actually 
was converted into a nationwide propa- 
ganda by the demoniac genius Goebbels, and 
how the whole German people was per- 
verted in mind and twisted in soul by the 
power of the falsehood and the crushing 
of the truth. We saw it in a more persistent 
way further east, in Russia, with the rise 
of Stalin from comparative obscurity, and 
his successive destruction of all his great 
revolutionary rivals, and then his re- 
writing of the past, putting himself into 
the record of the Russian Revolution as 
central hero when he was only an obscure 
supernumerary. This destruction of the 
truth of the past, this wiping out of reality, 
and this submergence of the facts of the 
human story—this is all morally shocking. 
Truth in Russian history is really crushed 
to earth. Who can be so confident as to 
assert that it will ever rise again? 

There is a deep consolation in such days 
of dubiety as these to turn to the past, 
because in history of the past, if we look 
long enough, we will find parallels to our 
own times. No matter how sad we are, 
there is a certain consolation in knowing 
that other people have had the same sad- 
ness, in other words that we are not 
uniquely selected by a malevolent fate for 
destruction, and that somehow people in 
the past lived through similar sorrows. 
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The one modern disappointment for 
which it is hard to find a parallel in his- 
tory is the modern systematic destruction 
of truth in the dictatorships. The destruc- 
tion of material comfort, the obscuring of 
comradeship can easily be paralleled. The 
destruction of truth seems to be uniquely 
modern. It is based, after all, upon the 
ability to control the radio and the print- 
ing press. It seems inconceivable that in 
antiquity such a suppression of truth could 
be possible. But there was one magnificent 
example of the suppression of truth, far, 
far back in antiquity. There was a ‘king 
once in Egypt and he lived 1500 b.c., that 
is, thirty-four long centuries ago. He was 
a noble king, an idealist and a philosopher. 
He had one of the earliest concepts of 
monotheism, or of approximate mono- 
theism, and with it all the logical conse- 
quences: ethics, human brotherhood, and 
eee That was the dream of the Egyptian 

ing, Akhnaton, thirty-four hundred years 
ago. But King Akhnaton and his mono- 
theistic ideals were finally overcome by the 
priests of the god Ammon. When he was 
overthrown, there ensued one of the great 
suppressions of truth in history. His very 
name was erased, chiseled out of every 
monument. He then ceased to exist as if 
some modern dictator wiped his name from 
history. He remained te century 
after century; the millennia wheeled by, 
no one ever knew that there was a noble 
femeens monotheistic, peace-loving 

ing in Egypt, Akhnaton, fifteen hundred 
years before the present era. 

Then a generation ago an Egyptian 
peasant woman kicking around in the sand 
near the village of Tel el Amarnu on the 
eastern side of the Nile found some stone 
tablets written in queer wedge-shaped 
writing. These tablets found their way 
into the hands of scholars. They were de- 
ciphered and proved to be letters from the 
Egyptian officers, generals, and governors, 
in western Asia, at that time controlled by 
Egypt, pleading with Pharaoh, with 
Akhnaton, to give up his pacifism since 
because of it they were unable to protect 
themselves against invaders. They pleaded 
for help, help that did not come. Egyptol- 
ogists began torealize that this Pharaoh, 
whose name is not on the records, must 
have been a remarkable man. Then the 
tomb of his worthless son-in-law Tutank- 


hamon was discovered, and some hints 
from those remnants were put together 
until finally that truth, so long suppressed, 
rose from its unknown Egyptian tomb, and 
the world knew again peti the great 
Pharaoh Akhnaton of thirty-four centuries 
ago. 

oT his story of truth, crushed to earth, ris- 
ing aftera burial of thirty-four hundred years 
would appeal to anybody but it must 
appeal most to some independent spirit liv- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain, somebody by 
personal temperament fiercely wedded to 
the truth, yet observing the official sup- 
pression and the perversion of truth; some- 
one trying to convince himself that no 
great truth ever can be permanently sup- 
pressed, no matter how powerful is the 
government which does the suppressing 
and how many printing presses it has, how 
many newspapers and how many radios. 
Thus it happened that a writer from brave 
little Finland, now absorbed almost com- 
pletely, although not quite officially, into 
Russia, turns to the story of Akhnaton, the 
story of the great vanished Pharaoh who 
returned to life. He tells the story of how 
truth once crushed to earth did rise. This 
is the manifest purpose of his remarkable 
historical novel, The Egyptian. We can 
understand why this novel has become a 
sensation in Europe. People are reading it, 
as we always read history in time of 
trouble, to find that the same suppressions 
and the same disappointments occurred be- 
fore, and that, as our predecessors lived 
through them centuries ago, so we too will 
survive the troubles of our day. Since the 
hunger for that hope is now world-wide, 
it was only to be expected that this novel 
would be translated into many languages 
and become this year a best-seller in 
America. 

It is an extraordinary book. In the first 
place, a large geographical expanse is 
covered in it: old Egypt, where already 
thirty-four hundred years ago the pyra- 
mids were fifteen centuries old, with the 
Nile whose waters are so sweet to the 
Egyptian lips that they say: “‘He who 
drinks from the waters of the Nile will 
never be able to quench his thirst else- 
where.’’ The land of Egypt itself, the Land 
of Kem, as they called it, the western 
semidesert where the kings were buried 
(whence our phrase, ‘‘going west’’—they 


were carried westward with the setting 
sun, to be buried in the valley of the kings 
or thereabouts); the great eastern sea that 
we call the Red Sea, from which ships set 
out for the land of Punt, which is India, 
and perhaps also China; this Egypt, and 
beyond that Syria, the lands under the con- 
trol of the Egyptian Pharaoh, the lands of 
the Ammarites, the Mittani, behind them 
the menacing Hittites, and beyond them 
the Babylonians of unguessed manpower 
and strength. The whole picture of the 
world, and in the sea the Island of Crete, 
with its ancient seafaring civilization. 
Against that geography, the personalities: 
the old Pharaoh Amenhotep and his wife; 
Eie, the priest of Ammon, the old domi- 
nant god of Egypt; the priest, Ab; Amen- 
hotep’s child who became Akhnaton, who 
gave up the worship of Ammon and took 
instead the worship of the sun disk as a 
symbol of monotheism; then Sinuhe, the 
physician, who tells the story; Ptahor, the 
old surgeon, the skull-opener to Pharaoh; 
the House of Life, the great medical school 
in the Temple of Ammon; the struggle be- 
tween the two religions in Egypt; the ris- 
ing of Akhnaton and his pacifism and his 
brotherhood, and the rebellion of Asia 
against him and his overthrow. All these 
scenes, all these people, pass before us in a 
tremendous novel. 

In this historical pageant we quickly 
find certain parallels to events and ex- 
periences of our day. The Hittites were the 
Nazis of antiquity; the pleasure-loving 
Mittani, decent civilized people, victims 
of the violence, are perhaps the French; 
the Babylonians, distant, off to the east 
with immense man-power, are perhaps the 
Russians; and the Egyptians, the civilized, 
led by their idealism to lose battle after 
battle, then ultimately win the war, may 
be old England. The parallel is not quite 
complete, but it is close enough to awaken 
reverberations in the mind. 

The average reader may not realize that 
the archeology of the book is good. The 
results of recent excavations are well 
digested by this novelist. The picture one 
gets of the Hittites, of the Mittani, of the 
Babylonians, and of the Egyptians and 
King Akhnaton are all clear and correct. 

Most interesting in the novel are certain 
Biblical hints. Of course, the book cannot 
contain Biblical material because it occurs 
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before the Bible was written. Some scholars 
believe that Moses came out of Egypt in 
the days of this monotheistic Egyptian 
Pharaoh. Some say later; some say earlier. 
But the Bible as literature had not yet 
been begun, so Waltari could not con- 
sistently have Biblical material in his 
book. But he gives hints at where the 
Bible is supposed to have gotten some of 
its material. There Sinuhe himself comes 
down the Nile in a reed boat as Moses did. 
And he is told in Babylon by the as- 
trologers that Sargon, the King of Babylon 
in ancient times, also came down the River 
Euphrates and was mysteriously found 
floating in a reed boat. Horemheb, the 
soldier who later became Pharaoh, says to 
his friend, when he meets him in Jerusalem: 
‘I know I am destined for great things 
because when I was in the desert chasing 
the Haberi tribesmen I saw a bush which 
burst into flame and remained burning and 
was not consumed.”’ Exactly the bush that 
Moses saw. There are half a dozen Biblical 
reminiscences. 

The author has something in mind with 
regard to the Bible; partly, of course, a 
skeptical notion that much of the raw ma- 
terial of the Bible comes from older sources. 
This is not mere skepticism; it is a fact. 
The grandeur of the Bible is that it took 
old folklore and redistilled it into eternal 
truth. Nothing is new in the world. The 
newest house is built of stones that are 
millions of years old. Of course, the Bible 
took folklorist elements, and it may be that 
this monotheism of Akhnaton had its in- 
fluence upon Biblical literature; but it is 
what the Bible did with it that is sig- 
nificant, and in what the Bible did with 
it is to be found the true explanation for 
the failure of the noble and pathetic 
Akhnaton. 

Akhnaton in Egypt had his vision of one 
god. It was approximate monotheism, ap- 
proximate because, after all, it was mixed 
up with nature symbolism and not purely 
spiritual. But it was spiritual enough. 
From it he deduced the equality of all 
mankind and, therefore, of world peace 
and, therefore, social justice. It was noble 
enough teaching, but it died. The question 
that concerns us is why it died. Why do 
great ideas die? Why did the same idea in 
Scripture not die, but spread from nation 
to nation till “‘like a sea of glory it spreads 


from pole to pole?’’ The answer is in what 
the Bible did with the idea. Akhnaton had 
his great concepts proclaimed to the 
people, and when they did not appreciate 
them he turned in disgust from them and 
built a new city. Moses presented mono- 
theism to the ex-slaves fen Egypt; and 
when they did not like it ie made a 
golden calf, he kept on after them. The 
prophets kept on after them, fighting down 
their idolatry century after century, giving 
them no rest, until finally there was estab- 
lished on earth the first people that was 
monotheistic. Not the first person or the 
first coterie, but the first people. 

The Bible is unique in that it spread its 
exalted ideas into the minds of an entire 
community and made the ideas immortal. 
Because, no matter what noble idea a king 
has or a philosopher may entertain, the 
king can be assassinated and the phi- 
losopher can die, and the idea dies with 
him. But once you put an idea into the 
hearts of an entire people, it becomes im- 
mortal. Israel became ‘‘a kingdom of 
priests and a holy people.’’ That is why 
Christianity sprang from Israel, and that 
is why the ideas of immortality, the ideas 
of human equality, the ideas of social 
justice, the hope for world peace did not 
die with Akhnaton and were not dragged 
to his unknown tomb, but lived and were 
spread across the entire world. 

Precisely because of the democratic 
pedagogy of Scripture, which converted 
those ideas that once were the treasure of a 
few philosophers into the property of en- 
tire peoples, making them thereby im- 
mortal—it is for that reason that the world 
now has hope for its future. It is precisely 
because Moses did not die unknown, nor 
Isaiah, nor Jesus and the Apostles, because 
out of the Biblical spreading of the great 
ideas into many hearts there emerge in each 
generation new voices of the truth. In all 
of them Akhnaton lived again. He lived, 
in spite of his own failure, because of the 
success of the little people in the tiny hill 
country around the city of Jerusalem, who 
not only believed but taught a whole 
people and then a whole world the ideals 
of the one God and His righteousness. Be- 
cause Israel lived, there are people all over 
the world today who can iy and ap- 
preciate that lost idealist Akhnaton, the 
Egyptian. 
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THE LEISSER ART FUND GIFT 


HE Institute has every reason to be 
‘wa than grateful to Martin B. and 
Charles H. Leisser for making provision in 
their wills for what has become known as 
the Leisser Art Fund. Through purchases 
made by the Fund, two hundred and 
twenty-three prints have been added to the 
fine arts collection in nine years. 

The following seventeen prints were the 
gift of the Fund for 1949: 


STANLEY BaTE Bull 
Lithograph 

Cuar.es M. Capps Taos 
Aquatint 


Mary Cassatt By the Pond 
Drypoint printed in 
three colors 
In the Omnibus 
Drypoint and aquatint 
printed in colors 
Mother's Kiss 
Dry point and aquatint 
printed in colors 
The Banjo Lesson 
Dry point and aquatint 
printed in colors 
Summer in the 
Mountains 
Wood engraving 


The Barn at Dusk 
Aquatint and dry point 


Aucust Cook 


Lestiz Copg 


Marco Horr Guardian 
Block print 

Pautine WincuHEsTER INMAN'- The Ruggles House 
Wood engraving 

Jor Jones Fishing Village 
Lithograph 

Louis Lozowick Design in Wire 
Lithograph 

JENNE MaGaAFaNn An Old House 
Etching 

Joun A. Nosie Scuttling Crew 
Lithograph 


A. Ross PirrmMan Mill Creek Bridge 
Linoleum cut 


This Is My Universe 
Color etching 


Circus Troupe 

Lithograph 

Again, as last year, the most important 
prints in the gift are those by the Pitts- 
burgh-born, famous painter-etcher, Mary 
Cassatt (1845- 1926.) The Institute now has 
in its collection sixteen of her prints, ten 
of which are drypoint and aquatint 
printed in colors. It should be told that 
two of these, Peasant Mother and Child and 


James Louis Ste 


AvBERT J. WEBER 
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IN THE OMNIBUS sy Mary Cassatt 


The Bath or The Tub were the gift in 1949 
of Charles J. Rosenbloom, trustee, member 
of the fine arts committee, and himself an 
important collector of prints. The etchings 
by Mary Cassatt in the gift of the Leisser 
Fund this year were from the estate of the 
late Albert E. McVitty, the last of the great 
collectors of her work. 

Martin Leisser, one of the donors of the 
Fund, was an artist, a teacher in the Pitts- 
burgh School of Design, and a trustee of 
Carnegie Institute from 1910 to 1915. He 
had much to do with the establishment of 
the department of painting and design in 
the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He died in 1940 at the 
age of ninety-four. He is represented in the 
permanent collection by his painting, 
Franciscan Church of Rothenberg. He was 
preceded in death by his brother Charles, 
who had been his constant companion and 
was interested in everything that Martin 
was, particularly the Institute. The Fund 
perpetuates through the annual gift of 
prints the memory of the brothers at Car- 
negie Institute. —j;Q@C., je. 








FORTY YEARS OF ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS 





e 


SENSE of satisfaction and achievement 
A: displayed in the fortieth annual 
show of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh. From its small beginning of a few 
members dedicated to the interest in art, 
to its present standing of hundreds of 
artists and craftsmen, the exhibition repre- 
sents a splendid collection of the art pro- 
ductivity and accomplishments of our 
Pittsburgh talent. This fortieth anni- 
versary is a landmark in the progress of the 
association. 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
was founded by a group of young artists in 
the studio of Lila B. Hetzel on March 4, 
1910. Its president was Horatio S. Steven- 
son, Seales and director of the Stevenson 
Art School. The first exhibition opened in 
the old Grand Opera House, now the 
Warner Theater, on April 25, 1910. Forty- 
seven men and nineteen women exhibited 
works in oil, wood blocks, water colors, 
ivory miniatures, ink and water, pastel 
Opaque water colors, wash, pen ae ink, 
etchings, porcelain miniatures, crayon, 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century illumina- 
tions, and black and whites. Two present 
exhibiting members who were responsibie 
for the success of the first show and the 
following exhibitions are Estelle Thomas 
and Anna Belle Craig. In the 1950 show 
Miss Thomas is represented by a water 
color October Morning and Miss Craig by an 
oil On Such a Cold Day. 

The juries were originally chosen from 
among the members of the Associated 
Artists, and their selection of art intro- 
duced to the public the first showings by 
Pittsburgh artists. The first exhibition 
owed its success to one of its promoters, 
the late Harry Davis, who offered the use 
of his Opera House, which was con- 
structed to ‘promote health, happiness 
and contentment, and furnish elements 
calculated to make life’s burdens lighter.”’ 
In addition to those not for sale, the works 





By Josep Firzpatrick 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


of art in that first exhibition were valued 
at $22,679. 

The fortieth show is a large one. In 
actual statistics there are 303 oils, water 
colors, and black and whites, 25 sculpture 
and 92 craft items. This year’s jury of 
selection and awards composed of Lily 
Harmon, Robert Motherwell, and Hobson 
Pittman for paintings, and Paul Bogatay 
and William Zorach for crafts and sculp- 
ture, was a conscientious and capable one. 
Their main purpose was to select a repre- 
sentative show which would display the 
best of Pittsburgh art. The jurors were co- 
operative and competent for their gigantic 
task. 

The atmosphere of the show is one of 
variety, with extremes of expression from 
the conservative academic to the most ad- 
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DESIGN—CHERRY TOMATOES 
By EvizaBETH DorAN 





FAMILY REUNION AT B.&O. 


vanced forms. It is stimulating to see the 
objets d’art carry with them the marks 
of personality and personal creativity. The 
excellent quality of the works made it 
difficult to limit decisions to twenty-three 
prize-winning pieces. 

The Carnegie Institute prize of $200 for 
the best group of oil paintings was 
awarded to Josephine Paul for Interior, 
Repose, and Nature's Photograph. All these 
paintings are so unaffected and direct in 
meaning and lack superficiality or forced 
modernism. The sensitivity of space rela- 
tionships and color nuance is subordinated 
to contribute to the completeness of ex- 
pression. 

The Associated Artists first prize of $100 
was awarded to Balcomb Greene for his 
abstract in muted color, Painting II. It 
follows somewhat along his acknowl- 
edged pattern, but it differs in its feeling 
for forms and shapes by clinging to a 
central image. The observer senses a form 
emergence from pattern and —o 

The Associated Artists second prize of 
$100 was won by Sidney Simon with 
Artist and Model No. III. It is softly vague, 
but forceful in color. The strange contrast 


STATION sy Eunice McC.oskey 


in interpretation of the two figures con- 
fuses one as to its intent, but it is in this 
confusion that interest is held. Minute 
transparent planes of color provide a sur- 
face texture of unusual richness. 

Louise Pershing is this year’s winner of 
the Association's third prize of $50 for 
Orange Eater No. 2. From the title it is as- 
sumed that several paintings have been 
done of this idea. Miss Pershing’s one-man 
show recently at Pennsylvania College for 
Women provided an interesting study of 
the early, in-between, and recent expres- 
sions of this artist. 

The H. J. Grinsfelder Prize of $100 for 
distinguished oil painting was awarded to 
Joseph W. Groell for Painting. It is a non- 
objective composition of strong value con- 
trasts and forceful space relationships. 

The Henry Posner prize of $75 for figure 
composition was awarded to Irene 
Waichler Pasinski for My Grandparents. It 
is unusual in subject placement. The archi- 
tectural detail of the building becomes a 
pattern of decoration, and the window 
through which the two figures stare pro- 
vides a frame for the smaller picture within 
a picture. Its balance is subtly planned and 
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the direct, unaffected paint style conveys a 
completely sincere expression. 

Marvin Stein, winner of the Christian J. 
Walter prize of $50 for a local subject with 
his Sti// Life, introduces a note of humor 
into serious subject matter. This wide 
painting with its repeated horizontal areas 
of street and lawn, subordinated verticals 
of iron fence, and one lone compact figure 
placed to the extreme left of the picture, 
seems unique in picture construction. 

The Garden Club of Allegheny County 
prize of $50 given for the best floral paint- 
ing in oil went to Design—Cherry Tomatoes by 
Elizabeth B. Doran. A light value and un- 
shaded background emphasize the rich 

color of fruit, leaves, al inn arranged 
in an urn, and flaunt the lacy tracery of 
its pattern. 

he water-color section is stimulating 
and has an air of something new to say. 
The treatment of the medium, resulting in 
a wide variety of subject matter, style, and 
technique, is a highly personal one with 
most of the exhibitors. 

The Charles J. Rosenbloom prize of $75 
was received by Edgar Munhall for an 
angular composition entitled Sea Interlude. 
In this particular case the artist is of 
extraordinary interest, since he is a sixteen- 
year-old junior at Taylor Allderdice High 
School. In addition to the training in art 
that he receives in high school, he is a 
member of the class taught by Samuel 
Rosenberg, and has attended the Carnegie 
Institute Saturday-morning classes in art 
for several years. Sea Interlude attracts the 
observer. Its subtle black, white, and 
beige tones provide an interplay of planes, 
sometimes restful, occasionally in opposi- 
tion, but resulting in rugged balance. 

The Pearl Mills Doherty prize of $50 
went to Leonard Kessler, who is a recent 
Carnegie Tech graduate. He is now in New 
York doing free-lance commercial art, 
writing and illustrating books. His paint- 
ing, Angry Lion Stalking a Vain Peacock, is 
full of imagination and droll shapes. It 
features a fantasy in the use of line and 
delicate color. 

Eunice Lon Cooke McClosky received 
the Association’s first prize of $50 for 
Family Reunion at B. & O. Station. It is a 
painting of great subject matter, interest, 
and detail. In it one senses a feeling of 
nostalgia and a return of childlike desire to 





JOHNNY APPLESEED sy Exiza MILLER 


take part in the activities of the picture. 

The Associated Artists second prize in 
water color of $25 was awarded to Mar- 
garet Jensen, who is a frequent winner over 
a period of years at the Associated shows 
and in 1945 won the Carnegie Institute oil 
painting prize. Her prize picture, Do 
a stunning partitioning of space into he 
and light pattern of design. In viewing 
Mrs. Jensen's work, one is conscious of the 
experimental attitude and her desire to ad- 
vance herself in new art directions. 

The black and white portion of the show 
is small, but has a quietly different ap- 
pearance from the oils and water colors. 















































The third-dimensional forms of crafts and 
sculpture arranged against a background of 
prints, ink drawings, linoleum prints, and 
etchings provide a very pleasing entrance 
to the exhibition. 

The Associated Artists black-and-white 
prize of $25 was awarded to Housewife by 
Alfred E. Jones, Jr. It is a large portrait 
head done in almost brutally forcetal lines 
and direct shading. His style is ultra- 
modern, in which there is little use for the 
delicate. 

The sculpture section demonstrates the 
use of many kinds of materials treated to 
express a design idea in keeping with a 
particular medium. 

The Carnegie Institute prize of $100 
given by the fine arts committee of the 
Institute for the best piece of sculpture 
went to Henry Bursztynowics for his - 
stone carving, St. Joan. His sculpture is 
always true to the material and retains a 
solidity and dignity so important in this 
work. This particular piece is rich in sur- 
face textures and contrasts. Its action is 
restrained, but expressive. 

Eliza Miller is the winner of the Asso- 
ciated Artists prize of $75 for sculpture. 
Her Johnny Appleseed is a life-size ceramic 
figure possessing dignity and treated in soft 
earthy tones of color. Her stylization and 
simplification of design adds much to the 
final effect. 

The Society of Sculptors prize of $25 was 
awarded to Nancy V. Leitch for Bear. This 
is a small animal sculpture which, though 
simplified, possesses all the characteristics 
of the real animal. 

The John F. Casey Memorial prize of $50 
was won by Virgil D. Cantini for Christ the 
Prophet. Currently there is much interest 
in art of a religious or ecclesiastical nature 
that does not sacrifice art value. In this 
head of Christ there is a feeling of rever- 
ence which is enhanced by the not too de- 
tailed modeling and subdued color of clay. 

The 1950 show introduces the Emily 
Maynadier Arensberg memorial prize of 
$50 for the best piece of sculpture in wood. 
This was won by William J. Long. His 
Michal is a head, arm, and hand composi- 
tion in lignum vitae and is suggestive of 
the primitive sculptures. An understanding 
of the wood grain and its contribution to 
the completed carving is well recognized 
by the artist. 





REPOSE sy JoserHINE Pau. 


The craft entries are limited in number, 
but they are of great interest to the gallery 
visitor. The Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt prize 
of $50 for outstanding work in sie is 
again divided into two separate prizes of 
$25 each. Lucille Kleber Cantini received 
one half of the award for an enamel on a 
silver necklace. This piece combines the 
age-old art of enamel on metal with mod- 
ern design interpretation. Frederic C. 
Clayter’s amethyst earrings share the 
second half of the prize. His expert crafts- 
manship and his usual good design are 
again evidenced in these pieces. 

The Vernon-Benshoff Company prize of 
$50 for the finest metalcraft in gold, silver, 
or platinum was divided into two parts. 
One half was awarded to J. E. Frappe for 
his collection of six pieces consisting of 
rings, cuff links and a salad set. His com- 
bination of semiprecious stones with 
silver possesses a Thies of design and 
handling. Edgar J. Trapp received the 
second half of this prize for four rings of 
brilliant cut stones in combination with 
precious metals. His flawless technique is 
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AGNES BITTAKER BRACELET 


particularly appropriate in the combining 
of rich gems and metals. 

The Association's craft prize of $25 for 
the most creative work in metal was given 
to Agnes Bittaker for a sterling wire 
bracelet. Her skill in the handling of the 
silver wire into an appropriate design 
exemplifies the skilled and experienced 
craftsman. 

Virgil D. Cantini for the third consecu- 
tive year received the Edgar J. Kaufmann 
prize of $25 for the best work of enameling 
on metal. His prize-winning entries are 
two stations of the cross, Jesus Is Con- 
demned and Jesus Bears the Cross. The mag- 
nificently colored enamels are reminiscent 
of jeweled glass church windows and 
Byzantine mosaics. 

The C. Fred Sauereisen prize of $75 for 
ceramics was divided into a $50 first prize 
and a $25 second prize. Wesley Mills, well- 
known Pittsburgh ceramist, is the winner 
of the first award with his Gray Bowl. 
This piece retains an earthy, textured 
quality heightened by an incised frog de- 
sign. Carol Burki, winner of the second 
portion of the Sauereisen prize with 
Bareback Rider, has turned out a small 
ceramic unglazed sculpture of decorative 
value perfectly suited to the small home. 
Her textural accents are adroitly placed. 

The Martin Leisser School of Design 
Alumnae prize of $100 will be selected by 
popular vote the second two weeks of the 
show. This will decide the most popular 
oil painting in the exhibition. 

In conclusion—to read about or hear 
objects of art spoken of is scarcely know- 
ing about them at all. Moreover, so often 
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black-and-white photographs are com- 
pletely inadequate in reproduction. Real 
appreciation can be experienced and en- 
joyed only when one views a work of art 
at first hand. 








Mr. Fitzpatrick is well known in local artists’ 
circles. Teacher, painter, and ceramist, he is entering 
his second year as president of the Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh, in whose exhibits he has won prizes. 

He has been teaching art at Schenley High School 
since the War and previously was at Taylor Allder- 
dice. For thirteen years he has done part-time lectur- 
ing to groups of visitors in the Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries. For a decade he has taught the Saturday after- 
noon children’s art class, known as the Afternoon 
Palettes, and also assisted in the Saturday morning 
classes at the Institute. Mr. Fitzpatrick gives the 
course in ‘‘Principles of Color and Design’’ under the 
new educational program at the Institute. 

A graduate of Edinboro State Teachers College, 
he took his master’s degree at Columbia University 
and has done graduate work at Carnegie Tech. During 
World War II he served three years in camouflage with 
the transportation corps overseas in Africa, Corsica, 
and France. 


COMMUNITY CHEST 


Su another phase of Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s new ot as focal point for com- 
munity activities will be seen next autumn 
during the Community Chest campaign. 
The Chest plans a new approach to the 
campaign cr designating October as 
“Community Chest Month.” Exhibits to 
be arranged by a special committee of the 
Chest, showing major health and welfare 
problems of the county will be displayed 
in the Museum galleries, and speakers will 
show moving pictures and suggest solu- 
tions to these problems. 

All organized groups are being asked to 
co-operate in these activities, and there 
will be special programs in the public 
schools, the civic and service clubs. A 
chorus will be assembled of several hun- 
dred Red Feather Kids from Chest youth 
agencies, also athletic teams which will 
participate in a sports tournament. There 
will be a dedicatory vesper service in Heinz 
Memorial Chapel, a camera contest for 
photographs iF ames y activities, and a 
music festival presented by local vocal and 
instrumental groups. 

It is planned to open the campaign with 
a rally for campaign workers in Carnegie 
Music Hall, preceded by a smorgasbord 
in the foyer. 





BALSAM APPLE WITH VEGETABLES—James Peale, American, 1749-1831— 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


FAMILIAR FOODS IN 


PAEAN to the plenty of Pennsylvania, 

where the rich earth still bears such 
abundant goodness, is this rare painting 
of early American vegetables. Bright and 
bold as a seed catalogue cover, this still life 
by the patriarch uncle of the painting Peales, 
clearly typifies the botanic-decorative school 
in which this well-known Philadelphia fam- 
ily worked. 


e These meticulously painted vegetables 
are as correct in detail as though they were 
illustrating one of the natural science folios 
popular at the time. The conventional light- 
ing arrangement, the decorative grouping, 
the smooth linear style as well as the dry 
handling of paint all reveal professional 
training and a thorough acquaintance with 
European still life. 


> Schooled by his brother, Charles Wilson 
Peale, who studied with West in London, 
James did indeed serve as a link with 
European traditions. But there are refresh- 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


ing new qualities here that mark the pio- 
neer. The lucid, down-to-earth way of 
seeing things, the geometrism, the abstract 
use of space, portend a distinctly American 
school of painting. 


> Gone is the low key, the dark palate. 
It is as though James Peale looked out 
upon our countryside and saw the riot of 
life in the budding of spring, the burgeoning 
of midsummer, the tapestried brilliance of 
fall. And filled with joyous wonder at the 
grace and bounty of the state, he painted 
this ode to the Pennsylvania harvest in 
gorgeous colors as strong and glorious as 
the very spirit of the land itself. 

> Good eating has always been traditional 
in Pennsylvania. And so it seems natural 
that the House of Heinz, devoted to the 
preparation of 57 Varieties of choice home- 
style foods, should have had its beginnings 
in this fine farm and garden country. 


—Heinz School Service Library 
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EW skyscrapers are soon to dot the 
N city’s skyline; parks will be built to 
beautify Pittsburgh; industry is expanding; 
and musically, the Symphony is reaching 
new heights. The Pittsburgh Opera So- 
oy and the Civic Light Opera both have 
made gigantic strides within the last few 
years; the colleges and universities are 
making significant additions; Carnegie 
Institute expands its leisure-time educa- 
tional program; and the Pittsburgh Play- 
house now is planning a greater future, so 
that it may play its role in the meta- 
morphosis of the city. 

The Playhouse has taken its place during 
the past sixteen years in the educational 
and cultural development of Pittsburgh. 
And rightly so, for a theater is important 
to a community. Indeed, the Playhouse is 
just that—a community theater. 

Since its inception the Playhouse has 
grown steadily, but always within its 
position as a community theater. There 
never has been the claim that the Play- 
house replaces the professional! theater, as 
it is known on Broadway. But the Play- 
house, with its professional standards, 
offers the people of Pittsburgh an excellent 
and more varied type of theater fare. Here 
in this civic theater, the programs feature 
a classic, a play by George Bernard Shaw, 
a play by O'Neill, an original manuscript, 
a musical revue, and a Broadway comedy— 
all presented within one season. In this 
manner, the Playhouse has not detracted 
from the professional theater, but rather 
has augmented its program and_ has 
whetted the appetites of the people of 
Pittsburgh for more theater. 

The Playhouse, today, consists of its 
main theater, its School of the Theater 
(including full-time courses, night classes, 
and classes for children), a highly success- 
ful Children’s Theater, and a staff of 
thoroughly trained theater technicians. 
Through the ever increasing dramatic 


THE PLAYHOUSE—TODAY AND TOMORROW 





By Freperick BURLEIGH 
The Pittsburgh Playhouse 


interest in the tri-state area, the Playhouse 
has today reached its saturation point in 
its present locale. For the past few seasons 
capacity audiences have viewed its per- 
formances. The number of onlookers has 
only been limited by the physical struc- 
ture of the present outmoded plant. The 
seating of 342, while it lends itself to 
intimacy, has made it necessary constantly 
to turn away hundreds of enthusiastic 
theatergoers. 

However, in spite of staging problems, 
this season the Playhouse, Jr., has made its 
debut. Here is a theater for children that 
in its initial production proved to be as 
successful as the theater for grownups. At 
present, plays for children will be pre- 
sented only during the Christmas and 
spring vacations. This, too, is due to 
limited operating procedure, necessitated 
by the physical inadequacy of the present 
building. 

In its active history, the Playhouse has 
been a training ground for actor, play- 
wright, director, and technician. Here in 
Pittsburgh is the opportunity to learn 
theater firsthand while working with a 
living, producing civic theater. Many of 
the Playhouse alumni have gone on to 
make names for themselves in every me- 
dium of the entertainment world—radio, 
television, stage, and screen. 

Besides helping those who are ambitious 
to make their way to the top of the ladder 
of theater success, the Playhouse also has 
been a haven for the individual who uses 
theater as an avocation. The Playhouse 
thus affords the opportunity to act, to do 


To be fully alive and alert to ideas and 
beauty, every large city needs its own theaters, 
as it needs its own library, musical center, 
| forums, and art museums. 

—Brooxs ATKINSON 
New York Times drama critic 
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THE PROPOSED PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE WILL BE THE “LAST WORD” IN THEATER DESIGN 


backstage work, stage manage, or par- 
ticipate in any of the ramifications of the 
theater on a part-time basis. Rehearsal and 
performance schedules are so arranged that 
they in no way interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s vocation. 

The Playhouse on Tour is another 
method by which theater is made more 
available to the people. Whenever practi- 
cable, the Playhouse sends its productions 
to communities within a fifty-mile radius 
of Pittsburgh immediately following the 
close of the run at the Playhouse. Fraternal, 
business, and charitable organizations 
sponsoring these plays share in the profits. 

Truly, the Playhouse has been a success- 
ful undertaking—it has been self-support- 
ing, and has made many more Pittsburgh- 
ers theater-conscious. It can do a far more 
thorough job not only in terms of the 





“THIS IS MY VALLEY” BY A CARNEGIE TECH GRADUATE, RECENTLY AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


number it serves, but also in the artistic 

uality of its productions. It has plans to 
> just that—and in its new building it 
will do it. 

The Playhouse of tomorrow is more than 
a dream. Preliminary plans have been com- 
pleted for the new plant, which will be 
located in the Oakland district, the cul- 
tural center of the city. The most modern 
and important theater construction yet de- 
vised will be utilized in the new home of 
the Playhouse. 

The building will have an auditorium 
for 750, yet still maintain the intimacy of 
the present structure. Complete audience 


comfort is the keynote. Comfort in seating, 
comfort in ample lobby space, comfort in 
atmosphere, and comfort in being able to 
see more complete theater. 

And “‘more complete theater’’ will be 
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possible through the many important im- 
ee and innovations. The finest in 
ighting, construction, and stage presenta- 
tion will be possible in the new plant. 

The Restaurant and School of the Thea- 
ter will have room to expand, again offer- 
ing the people of Pittsburgh something 
original and new. An art gallery will be an 
attractive facet within the building. 

The Playhouse of tomorrow will have a 
resident company of actors, thus giving 
aspirants the opportunity of earning a liv- 
ing while learning their living. This 
nucleus of staff actors will be augmented 
by the very important group 7 avoca- 
tional actors. 

Fellowships will be established that 
young college graduates may have the op- 
portunity of bridging the gap between the 
academic theater of the university and the 
formidable commercial theater of New 
York. These fellowships will be awarded to 
deserving students and will encompass 
every phase of theater—acting, directing, 
technical work, and playwriting. At pres- 
ent an informal mutual working arrange- 
ment with Carnegie Tech's nationally 
recognized drama school serves to offer a 
limited number of students the oppor- 
tunity to work at the Playhouse. The 
Playhouse plans to expand this program in 
the new building. 

Because of the enlarged facilities, the 
new Playhouse will be able to offer a more 
varied program of plays, a longer season, 
and will 1 afford more playwrights the op- 
portunity to have their wor = produced 
pre-Broadway. 

With the new Playhouse, Pittsburgh 
will truly possess the outstanding civic 
theater in the country, a theater which 
will take its place with the other great 





Mr. Burleigh has been director of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse since 1937, with the exception of four years 
in the army. 

A Dartmouth College graduate, he studied the 
theater in Poland for a year on a Kosciuszko fellow- 
ship, then on his return to this country began work 
for his master’s degree at Yale University. At the 
same time he became associated with the late Alex- 
ander Dean in summer stock production at one of the 
most famous ‘‘barn theaters,’’ the South Shore 
Players, at Cohasset, Massachusetts, serving as di- 
rector and co- producer for eleven years. After ob- 
taining his graduate degree, Mr. Burleigh was se- 
elcted from among fifty candidates to be director of 
the Indianapolis Civic Theater. 
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living cultural institutions of this city. 
The Playhouse of tomorrow is only a 
few short years away. The New Play- 
house, in fact, will be part of the New 
Pittsburgh—a city that will be renowned 
artistically as well as industriaily. 


LOGEVITY 
(Continued from page 260) 
ous. The sky, for example, is glazed and 
scumbled on a bright pink ground which 
will forever remain the source of its 
“inner light.”’ 

The impasti in the background, the 
lower ledge of the rock and the clumps of 
trees reveal that the paint configuration 
lacks the common characteristics of the 
present-day tube paints. Its body has been 
conditioned simply by adding to the paint 
placed on the palette small quantities of 
so-called Copal Concentrate, which radi- 
cally changes the pigs appearance of 
paints from “‘short’’ to ‘‘long.”’ 

In conclusion, I mae add that the 
actual painting of St. John on Patmos took 
me a i and a half, a dangerous state- 
ment to make, I know, for the romantic 
notion of the art fancier likes to see the 
artist sweating out his masterpieces in 
blood, under horrific travail! 

At present the work is still unvarnished 
—it was hardly dry before it got under way 
to Pittsburgh. 


Frederic Taubes is perhaps the most widely ex- 
hibited painter in America, esha had over seventy 
one-man shows. A Thirty Years Retrospective Exhi- 
bition of his work opened at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries in New York on February 13. His 
paintings hang in twelve leading museums, as well as 
many important private collections. 

Born in Vienna, he began systematic training in art 
at the age of six, later studied in Munich and the 
Bauhaus in Weimar, in Florence and Paris, and in 1940 
settled in this country, becoming a citizen. 

His paintings, although imbued with the spirit 
of our time, are distinguished by a beauty of tech- 
nique and paint quality generally associated with the 
work of old masters. In fact, the technique of old 
masters has been his special study, and he still faith- 
fully practices many of their skills, such as grinding 
of colors, preparation of canvas, oils, and varnishes. 

In 1940-41 Taubes served as Carnegie visiting pro- 
fessor of art and resident painter at the University of 
Illinois. He has also taught at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Hawaii, Mills College, and Cooper 
Union. He is the author of Technique of Oil Painting, 
Studio Secrets, Oil Painting for the Beginner, and You 
Don't Know What You Like, and writes ‘‘The Taubes 
Page’’ cach month in American Artist magazine. 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


I the first International in 1896 there 
were two paintings by Whistler, Fur 
Jacket and the Portrait of Sarasate. The latter 
had the alternative title, Arrangement in 
Black. It will be recalled that the first title 
of the Portrait of the Artist's Mother was 
Arrangement in Gray and Black. Whistler 
gave the additional names to his portraits 
because he wanted them to be pure ar- 
rangements, not intending them to be 
likenesses or interesting as human studies, 
but beautiful in outline and as symphonies 
in color. To Whistler, every sitter was 
simply a peg on which to hang one of his 
famous arrangements. So it was with 
Sarasate, the celebrated Spanish violinist 
and composer. When the portrait was 
finished, Whistler sajd, ‘‘It belongs to 
posterity and the National Gallery.’’ The 
place he had in mind for it was, naturally, 
the National Gallery of London. That was 
not to be. It so happened that, before the 
close of the International in 1896, the 
trustees of Carnegie Institute purchased the 
painting, and it became the first Whistler 
sold to a public gallery in United States. 
That Whistler held Sarasate to be one of 
his great portraits is indicated by the fact 
that when his friend, Mortimer Menpes 
praised the Mother, Whistler said: “‘Wait 
until the Sarasate is as old as the Mother, 
with a skin of varnish on it that has mel- 
lowed—then you will call it my chef- 
d’oeuvre.’’ While the Mother was painted 
about 1872, Sarasate dates from 1884. His 
pee portraits were done in the period 
rom 1870 to 1890. Joseph Pennell saw 
Arrangement in Black when he called at 
Whistler's studio in Chelsea on July 13, 
1884. He wrote:‘At the end of the hall 
into which he took me was a shadowy 
passage, then some steps, a light room be- 
yond, and on the easel a portrait of a little 
man with a violin, the Sarasate that had 
mever been seen outside the studio. 


Whistler stopped me in the passage and 
asked me what I thought of the picture. 
I cannot recall his words. I was too over- 
whelmed by the dignity of the portrait to 
remember what he said.”’ 
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SARASATE 


By James McNeill Whistler 
(1834-1903) 


Sarasate is oil on canvas. The canvas is of 
a wide weave and gives a texture to the 
paint which it does not possess of itself, 
having been applied with great precision 
so that all signs of the brush strokes were 
eliminated. It is 44 inches in width by 8514 
in height. It is a full-length, almost life- 
size, standing portrait of the musician. 
He is in evening dress and holds his violin 
and bow as if in the act of tuning or about 
to begin his concert. The background is 
dark gray, almost black, and the floor of 
the concert stage is a lighter gray. As 
Joseph Pennell wrote, ‘“What Whistler was 
trying to do was to paint a man on the 
shadowy concert platform as the audience 
saw him. Sarasate is intended to look small, 
less than life size, as he would appear when 
seen away up on the concert stage. 

‘Whistler, in speaking of this portrait 
to Sidney Starr, aoa to it as being “‘all 
ik by the bow.”’ It has the true 
Whistlerian atmosphere in that the figure 
melts into the background without losing 
its form. It is a supreme example of the 
elimination of all unnecessary details. Al- 
though dark or low in tone, it not only 
represents the character of the violinist, 
but it also represents to a remarkable de- 
gree the subtle and beautiful qualities of 
atmosphere. It is noteworthy how the 
painter has in this canvas depicted the 
figure as standing enveloped in atmos- 
phere. In the presence of the work one 
loses the feeling of this being a painted 
man ona euieud surface. There seems to be 
almost no background, but the figure 
stands relieved against a dark space from 
which it seems to have just advanced. The 
result was secured by apparently simple 
means, but the work reveals a profound 
knowledge of the technique of painting. 
The picture possesses to a high degree the 
rare quality of distinction. 

Sarasate is not dated, but it is signed 
with the famous butterfly monogram in 
gray silhouette to the right, about halfway 
up. The frame is the original one designed 
by the artist, with the butterfly mono- 

[Tuan to page 282] 
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EVENTH-GRADE boys and girls from the 
S nearby Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind file quietly and expectantly 
along walks they know only by feel, to the 
base of the unseen tulip tree that looms 
over their main building. Their sensitive 
fingers feel the difference between the bark 
of this tree and the surrounding catalpa, 
elm, maple, and others growing on the 
campus of the School. They visualize the 
distance the roots spread underground from 
the trunk, and estimate the height and 
spread of the branches overhead. Limited 
sight and accurate touch feel the difference 
between the rounded edges of the white 
oak and the spiny tips of the black oak. 
Red maple, silver maple, and Norway 
maple leaves are identified with surprising 
ease. 

Earlier in the school year many of these 
children had felt, but had not seen, the 
claws of a pet screech owl, struggling for 
balance on their outstretched arm. Live 
oysters, clams, holly, mistletoe, and other 
specimens from faraway Chesapeake Bay 
were explored with painstaking interest. 

For nine weeks now the various grades 
from kindergarten to high school have been 
learning, by touch, the mammals of Penn- 
sylvania. They feel the size of the opossum, 
and picture the baby ‘‘possums”’ at birth, 
so tiny that fourteen would fit into a tea- 
spoon. Other representative mammals from 
the loan collection of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum tell the story of insect-eaters, flying 
mammals, flesh-eaters, and vegetable- 
eaters. These children look to the day when 
they can explore the first deer, the first 
horse, and the many other animals hidden 
from their sight by the bars of glass that 
cover our exhibition cases. 

Every Tuesday morning that rain does 
not fall, the older boys and girls from 
DePaul Institute for the Deaf may be seen 
searching the field and woods around their 
school. The boys are looking for the birds 


By Wixti1am LeRoy Brack 
Carnegie Institute 


that will compleze the list of forty re- 
quired for the Bird Life Merit Badge. The 
girls are observing the flowers, generally 
termed ‘‘weeds,"’ that cover the ground. 
The problem of conservation is ever pres- 
ent, as the man with a shotgun or a boy 
with air rifle or slingshot is noticed, sneak- 
ing through the same area. Only a very 
few can hear the rising and falling song of 
the visiting white-throated sparrow. The 
bursting whir of the ring-necked pheasant 
is lost to many, but sharp eyes discover the 
downy woodpecker building a new home 
in the rotting branch of a wild black 
cherry tree. Last week the entire school 
watched, in some cases making use of lip- 
reading, the color moving-picture preview 
of the birds that will soon arrive from the 
south. 

In a classroom at the Industrial Home for 
Crippled Children an instructor from the 
section of extension services is holding the 
attention of every child as she explains the 
harmlessness and economic value of the 
green grass snake. Soon this reptile is 
gliding from one hand to another. Last 
summer some of these children hiked with 
other campers from the Easter Seal Camp 
along a slippery country road. The braces 
and crutches moved quietly along an 
abandoned logging road, stopping at every 
interesting flower and tree, listening to the 
songs of birds that were unknown until 
that moment. The only casualty on many 
trips was encountered by the instructor, 
whose two feet, the only good pair in the 
entire group, slipped on a moss-covered 
stone. The resulting sprawling spectacle, 
told that night after the lights were out, 
gave confidence to those who had been 
afraid to hike. 

From a nearby public school a small 
group of children is scattered along the 
sunny, eroding, sparsely weed-covered hill- 
side above the football field. They are 
busily engaged in breaking apart slate- 
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colored rocks to find the remains of plants 
and animals that lived a long time ago, 
when the hilltop was the bottom of a shal- 
low sea. Nearby, the other half of the 
school class of forty children is intently 
sketching the scene of industrial plants 
below, with an occasional mutilated tree 
or shrub appearing on the ‘‘canvas.’’ The 
same evening, or soon after school, with 
parental permission and under division of 
education supervision, the more interested 
are grouped around the carboniferous- 
swamp exhibit in the Museum, fitting their 
fragmentary finds to the whole picture on 
exhibition. 

Not to be forgotten are the children from 
the Juvenile Court detention homes—many 
victims of parents caught in the unhappi- 
ness of aa living—who journey each 
week to the Carnegie Institute exhibitions 
or into the woods of nearby Schenley Park. 
These future citizens for many years have 
taken part in outdoor nature education 
programs, formerly sponsored by the city 
parks. 

Any of the groups here mentioned, to- 
gether with many more as the program 
continues to expand, may be oul during 
and after school hours in the new educa- 
tion laboratory under the Music Hall. 
Here is the place where the boy or girl may 
explore to the limit of their and the in- 
structors’ knowledge, with the help of the 
endless resources of the Institute, the vari- 
ous fields of natural history that will some- 
day develop a better scientist, a better 
teacher, or just a better plain citizen who 
has a better understanding of nature and 
its Conservation. 

The present program of nature educa- 
tion and nature recreation, including arts 
and crafts, with children and adults, has 
been made possible through a very generous 
grant to Carnegie Institute by the trustees 
of Howard Heinz Endowment. 

Our extension program under the new 
division of education, radiating from the 
Institute on many spokes of interest, is 
a continuation of a limited nature program 
pioneered in the city parks, but on a much 
wider and more comprehensive basis. 

The specific aims of this service are to 
acquaint the general public with the edu- 
cational opportunities offered by the de- 
partments of the Museum and Fine Arts, 
and the Carnegie Library, to bring the sci- 


entific evaluation of the work in this mas- 
sive building to the lay public, and to serve 
any lay or scientific groups wishing to visit 
the Institute so that they may relate the 
world of nature around them with what is 
inside the exhibition galleries and the Li- 
brary. 

Children and adults throughout the city, 
county, state, and tri-state areas are visited 
by staff members from the section of ex- 
tension services. These staff members go 
into schools, settlement houses, clubs, 
recreation centers, churches, camps, and 
other civic organizations, armed with loan 
exhibits, moving pictures, lantern slides, 
and living specimens of the animal and 
plant world. 

Many of the programs are scheduled 
several years in advance, others fit year 
after year into established courses of study, 
while many are supplied to the ever in- 
creasing on-call programs, fulfilling special 
requests by schools and other community 
agencies. 

The methods employed by the staff mem- 
bers are many and varied, but always stress, 
through actual contact in the field, the con- 
servation of natural and human resources 
through teaching, first, the health and 
safety of the individual in the out-of-doors, 
then, the health and safety of our natural 
resources, local and world-wide. 

We know that observation leads to 
thinking, that thinking results in reason- 
ing, that reasoning leads to the apprecia- 
tion and the conservation of our natural 
resources. The teaching principles em- 
ployed arouse thinking along the lines of 
better citizenship, of better community 
relationships, with the ultimate goal of 
the conservation of human resources. 


Dr. Black joined the Carnegie Institute staff a year 
ago as supervisor of extension services, an important 
phase of the new educational program. He had been 
senior park naturalist in charge of nature work 
throughout the city parks, and previously, from 1933, 
had been the naturalist at Frick Park with the excep- 
tion of two years as signal corps photographer in the 
European theater with the United States Army. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in zoology from 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1931 and took a 
Ph.D. from his alma mater three years ago, writing 
his thesis on *“The Ecology of a City Park.”’ 

To prove that an appreciation of the out-of-doors 
runs throughout his family, Dr. Black claims that 
his four-months-old grandson started to whistle on 
Groundhog Day this year. 
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Both children and adults are taken in 
small workable groups to nearby hillsides, 
playgrounds, parks, vacant lots, along city 
streets, to the Institute, the Zoo, the Con- 
servatory, to industrial plants and fac- 
tories, where the principles outlined above 
are presented at the proper age level in the 
language of the group. 

Working in close harmony with the 
park naturalists of the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion activities of the City of Pittsburgh, the 
section of extension assists in giving out- 
door leader-training courses, in which 
teachers, recreation leaders, directors and 
counselors of camps and institutions are 
taught how to correlate the facilities of 
Carnegie Institute with the neighborhood 
park, the woods and fields around camp, or 
the places visited on a vacation. 

The Museum Trailer has been turned over 
to the section of extension services by the 
City of Pittsburgh. Trained personnel ac- 
company this museum on wheels into com- 
munities lacking environment that would 
aid nature study. In the trailer are the fine 
mounted specimens from the educational 
loan section, supplemented by living toads, 
frogs, snakes, and other animal and plant 
life. Sixteen recreational areas were visited 
last summer, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 400, totaling 6,500 persons for 
the short vacation at The response and 
the value of this traveling program were 
evaluated when the children came back for 
another visit to the trailer, bringing their 
parents and relatives to see the exhibits. 

The present program is no more than a 
token one, so to speak, with one full-time 
assistant and the four part-time student 
instructors-in-training who can meet only 
a small portion of the many requests for 
worth-while programs in nature education. 
In the past eleven months the extension 
staff met 729 groups, totaling 60,461 chil- 
dren and adults. 

The scope of this token program in the 
community can be understood by sketchily 
listing the schools, clubs, organizations, 
and agencies served from February 1 to 
December 31 last year: Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind; DePaul Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb; the Juvenile 
Court; Industrial Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren; public schools of Pittsburgh and 
of surrounding townships, counties, and 
the tri-state area; parochial schools of 


Pittsburgh and of surrounding counties and 
the tri-state area; Boy and Girl Scouts of 
Allegheny County and surrounding coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania; Young Men's and 
Women's Christian Associations in Alle- 
gheny and surrounding counties; Young 
Men's and Women’s Hebrew Association 
in Pittsburgh; recreation centers; settle- 
ment houses; civic clubs; university organi- 
zations. Many visitations to agency and 
welfare camps were made. Extension staff 
personnel co-operated with the existing 
guild programs at the Institute by taking 
part in field trips into picturesque western 
Pennsylvania. 

To accomplish more than this token pro- 
gram with these groups, a staff of at least 
fifty trained leaders will be necessary to 
supply the existing demands for correlating 
the educational opportunities present in 
Carnegie Institute with the outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities in the City of Pitts- 
burgh, surrounding counties, and surround- 
ing states. 

We must recognize, as Maine does, that 
our children are our last natural resource. 
What we do with them now will determine 
the future of the state and the nation in 
which we live. Is it not time to take seri- 
ous thought, when we find high-school 
children who have never seen live frogs, 
recreation majors who cannot recognize 
the tree from which their baseball bats are 
made, and fourth-grade girls who never 
saw a live chicken? 

There is no greater aim of any program 
than to make these children and their 
parents at home with the animal, plant, 
and physical phenomena that they find in 
their own n back yards. 


STORY HOUR 
Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 

Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Stories told by Laura E. Cathon 
For Prescnoot CHILDREN 
March 1, 15, 29, at 10:30 a.m. 

With talks for their mothers, at the same time 
Stories broadcast for the primary grades 
By Mary W. Steele, librarian 
WCAE, Mondays and Wednesdays, 1:15 p.m. 


YOUTH REVIEW 
Weekly half-hour broadcasts 
by local teen-agers 
Saturdays at 10:00 a.m., from KQV 
Sponsored by the James Anderson Room of the Library 
FREE MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 
Saturdays, 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
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VOLTAIRE 


1694-1778 





RANCOIs Mariz Arouet, later named 

, Voltaire, was born in 1694 as the son 
of the worthy court official, Francois 
Arouet, and his wife, Catherine Danmoret, 
a woman of noble family and considerable 
attainments. She died when he was seven, 
and we can feel in his works the lack of 
maternal influence. As a gifted child he 
attracted the attention of a friend of the 
house, the Abbé Chateneuf. Placed very 
early in the famous Jesuit College Louis le 
Grand, he made fast progress under the 
guidance of those excellent fathers. One 
day an invalid soldier asked Father Porée 
to write him a petition to the Dauphin for 
a pension. Not having the time, the latter 
directed him to young Francois, who wrote 
it in verse in half an hour. As we can trace 
the chronology of that remarkable poem, 
he must have been ten years old at the 
time; he could write verse before he could 
write prose. Chateneuf introduced him 
with this poem to the famous eighty-four- 
year-old Ninon de Lenclos, the intimate 
friend of so many great men of her time, 
among others, of Moliére. She liked the 
bright boy and in her will left him two 
thousand francs to buy books. 

Leaving college, Francois didn’t care to 
fit himself into a position; he was always 
irresistibly drawn to belles-lettres. At last 
his father placed him in a lawyer's office. 
Though he didn’t stay there long, he ac- 
quired the lawyer's skill and tricks of the 
trade, which stood him in good stead 





Mr. Herlinger, whose brief biography of the great 
German poet Goethe will be remembered from last 
year by readers of Carneciz Macazine, again con- 
tributes a sketch of one of his favorite authors, be- 
lieving that knowledge of the literature of foreign 
nations contributes to a livelier interest in the English 
writers. For his own lifelong interest in literature, he 
will only say, “‘A student is always attaining and 
will never say he has attained.’’ A retired engineer 
who spent his youth in Vienna, he has lived in Pitts- 
burgh more than forty years. 


By HerMANN HERLINGER 


when, later on, he came to amass a large 
fortune. He knew how to get pensions and 
lifetime property rights; fees as intermedi- 
ary in all kinds of transactions, even as 
marriage broker on a large scale; how to 
get contracts as a purveyor for the army 
in his own name or as a partner. Voltaire 
did not let anything escape him. They were 
sometimes shady dealings, which did not 
improve his character, but we shall also 
see how generous he could be with that 
wealth. 

As Voltaire became connected with very 
prominent people, he also made enemies 
among them. One affair was especially re- 
markable, as he was not only terribly out- 
raged, but was also thrown into the 
Bastille. Exiled, he went to England, but 
instead of being a penalty, it turned out a 
great benefit to him. Instead of insecurity, 
brazen injustice, and close censorship at 
home, he met freedom of thought and 
movement, personal dignity, and the honor 
paid men 7 alent abroad. He met Pope, 
Swift, Hume, Addison, and the highly 
cultured Bolingbroke. He soon acquired 
fluent English in speech and writing. 
Though he had not seen the famous New- 
ton alive, he was greatly iy et by the 
honors paid to him at his funeral, when 
earls and dukes followed him to West- 
minster. 

Of the many connections Voltaire kept 
up, one of the most important was that 
with the Marquise Emilie de Chatelet. Her 
husband, a gentleman soldier, was soldier- 
ing here and there, and cared little for his 
highly gifted wife. She was twenty-six, 
Voltaire, thirty-eight, when they met. As 
a child she had mastered Latin and Italian, 
was a fine singer, but it was in mathe- 
matics and physics that she excelled. A 
pupil of the f mous Maupertius, connected 
with Clairaut, she was attracted by New- 
ton’s philosophy. She translated and com- 
mented his Principia, a hard and stony road 
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for us to travel nowdays. She even in- 
spired Voltaire to those studies. To that 
extraordinary woman he was, for good or 
bad, closely connected for fifteen years 
until her early death. He lived most of that 
time at her castle Cirey, in Lorrain. 

It was only after her death that he could 
decide to follow Frederick's urgent invita- 
tions to come and live with him at San- 
souci. As a prince, 
Frederick was attracted 
byéthe genius of Vol- 
taire. Great as the at- 
traction was on both 
sides, the negative 
qualities also made 
themselves felt and 
ended finally in their 
parting and the unjust 
arrest of Voltaire in 
Frankfort. It took some 
time before Voltaire got 
over it. Frederick often 
tried to replace him, 
but never succeeded. 
They, however, kept up 
a correspondence until 
Voltaire’s death, and 
whenever the latter was 
in danger of the many 
arrests that threatened 
him, Frederick was al- 
ways willing to shelter 
him in his domains. 

It was different with the great Catharine 
of Russia. Though her fame rests on her 
character, it was to Voltaire she owed the 
splendid development of her mind. ‘‘What 
I am, I owe to you,”’ she writes. Another 
friend was the remarkable Wilhelmine, 
markgravina of Bayreuth, as was Ulrike of 
Sweden, both sisters of Frederick. He even 
won over the high-minded Pope Benedict 
XIV, whom he asked for a relict for the 
church he built on his estate in Ferney, 
and to whom he dedicated his Mahomet, 
a rather dubious honor. 

This brings us to Voltaire’s noble ca- 
pacity as the landlord of a great 
estate, or estates. To escape the constant 
prosecutions of the church, or rather, of 
the French government, he was really 
banished from France. He acquired for the 
sake of safety a fine place on Genevan ter- 
ritory which he called ‘‘Les Delices.’’ It 
didn’t take him very long to find out that 
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those ardent Calvinists were scarcely less 
tolerant of his stage and other activities 
than the church in France. He bought, 
therefore, from President de Brosse, two 
estates on French territory, Ferney and La 
Tournay. These three estates were close 
together, forming a sort of chain, a fox 
den with many outlets. When troubled by 
the French, he could escape to Geneva; 
troubled by the Gene- 
vese, he could slip over 
to France. It was in 
Ferney that he lived as a 
grand seigneur, extend- 
ing a lavish hospitality 
to his visitors, and there 
were many of high rank 
and distinction among 
them. He improved 
those places greatly. 
But, best of all, he was 
a real father to the 
people of his estates. 
After the death of Louis 
XV, under his successor, 
the unlucky Louis XVI, 
Voltaire’s banishment 
was somewhat loosened. 
The people, also, began 
to throw off the fetters 
of intolerance, of church 
and parliaments. 

Much as Voltaire 
fought the Jesuits dur- 
ing his lifetime—and there were many 
others who did the same during those 
days—he always held his teachers in great 
esteem. He once said: ‘‘He is a monster, 
who does not reverence those who shaped 
his mind.’’ He kept Father Adam as an 
intimate friend in his house. We don’t 
know what his early masters thought about 
him—perhaps they were even proud to 
have hatched such a strange egg. Many, 
even in our own day, regard Voltaire as an 
infidel—which he was not. He was a 
deist, a dissenter, so to speak. 

As this biographical sketch deals rather 
with the character of this genius and 
should thus introduce us to the study of his 
works, we may at least mention some of 
them. His Henriade, of which Frederick 
thought so highly in his early days, was 
outmoded in his own time. No matter 
what he really hadin mind with his La 
Pucelle, he debased that lofty and mystic 








character of the Maid. His tragedies didn’t 
stand the test of time, and the best live 
only by his reputation. His Philosophical 
Dictionary is still good satirical writing, 
as is Candide, which leaves us with a trace 
of optimism. We believe his best writing 
is represented in his Me/anges, and also in 
much of his verse, which flows naturally 
and with great charm. A choice selection 
of his letters also makes good reading. 
Goethe said of him: “‘He was the genius 
proper to his nation.’ Unlike Lessing, who 
tore down with one hand what was only 
artificial and built up with the other what 
was constructive, he tore down and left 
it to others to build up. In short, he was 
one of the spiritual instigators of the 
French Revolution. 

Voltaire’s greatest glory rests, we be- 
lieve, in his work as protector of the in- 
nocently prosecuted or condemned and 
executed victims of stupid and corrupt 
courts. Those who made the laws in France 
in his day were called parliaments, and at 
the same time they also acted as judges. 
What he did in the famous Calas case, 
where an innocent father was broken on 
the wheel, whose innocence was at last 
established through the extraordinary 
efforts of Voltaire—will remain history. 
He fought for nine years the case of the 
prosecuted Sirven family until justice was 
done to them, and similarly for the exe- 
cuted young chevalier de la Barre, and a 
great many others. These things will very 
likely live longer than some of his still- 
famous works which, even now, are be- 
ginning to dim. We remember Carlyle, 
who, with all fairness, does not call him 
gteat, but very adroit—and this he truly 
was in the highest sense. He fought those 
cases with unselfishness, courage, tenacity, 
and the vigor of a young man, and he was 
at the time in his seventies. Much as he 
might have failed, that part of his char- 
acter will vindicate him in the eyes of 
judicious people of all times. We are sorry 
to say that religious intolerance was at the 
bottom of most of those cases; it was about 
the same time as our Salem witches. 

As we try to give at least a glimpse of 
that time, we may mention if not the life, 
then the death of that great actress and 
idol of the public, Adrienne LeCouvreur, 
who was not only denied any place in a 
cemetery, but was thrown without a coffin 


into a hole and covered with quicklime to 
remove the suspicion that a lady of the 
highest nobility very likely had poisoned 
her. In the noble poem, La Mort de Made- 
moiselle Lecouvreur, Céltbre Actrice, Voltaire 
says: 

Que direz vous, race futur 

Lorsque vous apprendrez la fletrissant injure 

Qu’ a ses arts désolés font des hommes cruels 


Ils privent de la sépulture 
Celle qui dans la Gréce aurait eu des autels. 


What will you, future generations, say 
When you hear the disgraceful insult 
Vile people have done to her doleful art, 
Denying a grave to one 
To whom they would have erected altars in Greece, 
One time Frederick, after having taken 
him sharply to account following a serious 
quarrel, writes: ‘‘Do you also need com- 
pliments? Well, I'll let you have the truth: 
I esteem in you the finest genius centuries 
have produced. I admire your verse. I like 
your prose, especially those smaller de- 
coolant pieces of your Melanges of litera- 
ture. Never had a writer before you that 
delicate taste, that sure tact, which you 
have. You are charming in conversation, 
instruct and entertain at the same time. 
You are the most fascinating creature, able 
to make yourself liked by everyone if you 
care to. You have the graceful spirit, able 
to offend and be forgiven at the same time 
by those who know you. In short, you 
would be perfect if you were not human.”’ 
After such a man has spoken, we have to 
silence ourselves and only say: “‘It honors 
him who extends and him who receives 
such praise.” 


SARASATE 


(Continued from page 275) 


gram on the right-hand side. 

The painting was exhibited for the first 
time at the Society of British Artists in 
1885. Theodore Duret wrote: **To the sum- 
mer exhibition of 1885 of the Society of 
British Artists, he (Whistler) sent a series 
of water colors and, dominating every- 
thing, the full-length portrait of the 
violinist, Sarasate, recently painted.’”’ It 
was shown in the Paris Salon in 1891 and 
for a second time at Carnegie Institute in 
the 1897 International, the year after it 
was purchased. It was lent by the Institute 
for the memorial exhibitions in Boston in 
1903, London and Paris in 1905, and the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, in 1910. 
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accumulating it. 


The difference between losing and saving valuable 
assets depends upon careful planning, proper estate 
settlement—and most of all, sound investment man- 
agement through the uncertain years to come. 


Take steps in advance to conserve your property by 
selecting a highly skilled executor and trustee. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH: 

ITS PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

By Georce GaMow 

New York: New American Library. 1948. 35c. 
194 pages, 84 illustrations. 


nw to introspective study of ourselves, 
the most fascinating of all inquiries is 
the study of our world—its origin and 
composition, its permutations of surface 
and climate, its vegetative mantle and ani- 
mal population. Everything about the 
world was once encompassed within 
geography; Greek students could sit at the 
feet of one master and acquire a well- 
rounded knowledge of their world. As 
knowledge increased, the mother earth sci- 
ence spawned a lusty brood—geology, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, and others, 
and these in turn became so subdivided 
that modern students must devote several 
lessons to learning to differentiate the 
““ologies."’ Most colleges, furthermore, 
find it necessary to offer orientation courses 
to provide the student with a basic frame- 
work to which he may cling desperately as 
he embarks upon the study of the once 
wedded, but long-divorced sciences. Only 
a few fortunate students, however, ever 
have the privilege, and it is a true privi- 
lege, to be oriented by an inspiring teacher 
whose mind spans the global sciences. For 
the majority of us, far-removed from such 
opportunity, a small, cheap, paper-covered 
book—Biography of the Earth—impresses me 
as being the best orientation available. If 
read in easy stages, not as mental penance 
but for sheer intellectual stimulation, this 
book can be a profound and thrilling ex- 
perience. Our old world has survived 
vicissitudes far more momentous than any 
that befell Anthony Adverse or Scarlet 
O'Hara; these, recounted by an outstand- 
ing scientist who is also a lucid writer, 
make exciting reading. 

I do not assert that everything Gamow 
has written is true nor that specialists in 
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the many sciences he has summarized will 
find his selection of material entirely to 
their liking. I do contend, however, that 
he has written a remarkably factual his- 
tory of our two-billion-year-old earth, and 
when one recalls how many controversies 
have raged over the causes of wars and 
other happenings in the six thousand years 
of ale history, it is in no wise re- 
markable that there is still dissension 
among experts over incidents of earth his- 
tory hundreds of millions of years old. 

In Chapter 2, ‘‘The Blessed Event,’’ the 
author explains the contending theories of 
earth origin, coming out strongly in favor 
of the Kant-Laplace hypothesis which was 
restored to respectable probability as re- 
cently as 1943 by the computations of a 
young German physicist, C. Weisicker. 
Our birth, according to this revision, oc- 
curred thus: ‘‘When our sun was first 
formed by the condensation of interstellar 
matter a large part of it, probably about a 
hundred times the present combined mass 
of planets, aie on the outside, form- 
ing a giant rotating envelope. . . . This 
rapidly rotating envelope should be visual- 
ized as consisting of noncondensible gases 
(hydrogen, helium, and a smaller amount 
of other gases) and dust-particles of various 
terrestrial materials (such as iron oxides, 
silicon compounds, water droplets and ice 
crystals) which were floating inside the 
gas and carried along by its rotational mo- 
tion. The formation of big lumps of ‘ter- 
restrial’ material, which we now call 
planets, must have taken place as the result 
of collisions between rust particles and 
their gradual aggregation into larger and 
larger bodies.” 

Our earth ball has continental masses of 
comparatively light granite floating on a 
heavier layer of basaltic rocks which also 
form the ocean floors. Beneath this thin 
thirty-mile crust of granites and basalts, 
which cooled and solidified about two bil- 
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lion years ago, there is a layer of plastic 
basalt surrounding a large, heavy iron core 
scarcely any cooler than when the earth 
was formed. The nice fit of continental 
outlines has been perennially productive of 
speculation that the present continents are 
scattered fragments of a once continuous 
land mass. Gamow believes that the moon 
was torn from the primeval solid crust of 
the Pacific area soon after the earth came 
into existence, that equatorial pull drifted 
the remaining crust fragments apart until 
stopped by the solidification of the basalt 
in which they were floating, and that the 
continental positions have remained es- 
sentially unchanged during most of earth 
history. “‘It is quite exciting to think that 
probably all the familiar geographic fea- 
tures of the Earth are due entirely to the 
process of the birth of the Moon.” This 
derivation leads also to the supposition 
that our shining Moon, in spite of the 
softness of the light it reflects, must be 
composed of solid stone. 

As the millenia passed, rain eroded the 
topmost mile or more of the exposed 
granites of earth’s fragmented continents, 
water and wind carried the particles to 
new resting places, and the ‘Book of Sedi- 
ments’’ in which geologists read earth his- 
tory was laid down, layer upon layer. A 
few areas still flaunt the ancient crystalline 
rocks, unmasked by sedimentary parvenus; 
Finland has rocks 1,850,000,000 years old; 
the Black Hills, South Dakota, rocks 
1,460,000,000 years old. Such conservative 
landscapes often have rugged beauty but 
little attraction for paleontologists; sedi- 
mentary rocks harbor the fossil record of 
evolving life. 

Long periods of earth history were un- 
eventful but the past 50 million years have 
been rather hectic. Our shrinking crust has 
trembled and erupted as the Himalayas, 
Rockies, and Andes were born early in the 
period, and the Alps and Caucasus some 
20 million years ago. A lot of furry suck- 
lings have usurped the landscapes once 
graced by huge dinosaurs. The last million 
years have been particularly unlike “‘the 
good old days,’’ for the climate of the 
Northern Hemisphere has fluctuated re- 
peatedly from tropical warmth to ice- 
field, and the most impudently aggressive 
of the mammals has even begun to toy 
with the most awesome of solar forces, the 


““alchemic fuel’’ hydrogen. The celestial 
factors probably responsible for climatic 
cycles are aan in the concluding 
chapter. Gamow projects the climatic curve 
into the future, postulating that Boston 
will approximate the warmth of Wash- 
ington, D.C., by a.p. 5000, New Orleans 
by a.p. 10,000, Miami by a.p. 15,000, and 
the West Indies by a.p. 20,000, only to 
cool to Baffinland temperatures by a.p. 
50,000. 

By much mental huffing and puffing I 
can keep abreast of some of the simpler 
concepts of astronomy and nuclear physics, 
but the doings of publishers defy my com- 
prehension. Here is a book remarkabl 
up-to-date in content yet hopelessly old- 
fashioned in perpetuating the use of 
diphthongs in words generally written in 
simplified form even in technical works. 
Although printed in the United States pri- 
marily for local sale, the book is so salted 
with English spellings (centre for center, 
gtamme ee gram, kilometre for kilometer, 
etc.) that I find myself wondering if 35c is 
not a misprint for 1/6. Zoological generic 
names which the veriest tyro proofreader 
knows should be capitalized are here in- 
variably Jaunched with a lower-case letter. 
There are, however, remarkably few typo- 
graphical errors and there is a welcome 
index. 

This is not a book to be reviewed. It is 
a book to be called to the attention of 
students and housewives, business men and 
miners, sailors and doctors. It should be 
carried in pocket or knapsack to be pulled 
out and read when the train ride is long 
and dull, when the fish are not biting, 
when the rain drums incessantly upon the 
tent roof—in short, whenever fretful delay 
can be transformed into calm reflectiveness 
by the benison of a book. 





OUT IN THE OPEN 
Tk possibility of considerable saving in 


the CarNEGIE MaGaziNneE budget 
prompts us to experiment, at least, in 
mailing the MaGcazine this month without 
its usuai manila envelope. The editor is 
eager to learn if copies reach readers in good 
condition. If yours is soiled, wrinkled, or 
otherwise defaced, on arrival, we shall ap- 
preciate your letting us know. 
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